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were conscious of their superiority to other nations, and 
among no people has beauty been prized so highly as among 
them. Since, then, beauty was desired and prized by the Greeks, 
nothing was concealed which could enhance it. Every beauti- 
ful person sought to become known to the whole nation and 
especially to please the artists, because they decreed the prize 
of beauty. Beauty was an excellence which led to fame, for we 
find that Greek historians made mention of those who were 
thus distinguished. 

The Greeks were early in obtaining the gifts that followed 
their freedom; the thoughts of the whole people rose higher 
with it, just as a noble branch rises from a sound stock. As 
the mind of a man accustomed to reflection is usually elevated 
in the broad fields, and on the summit of an edifice than in a 
cramped and ordinary chamber, so also the manner of think- 



riARQUETRY VERSUS ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION 
IN FURNITURE. 



AS between architectural ornament and marquetry in the 
decoration of furniture, marquetry is best. 
A feature strongly developed in 16th century furniture is 
the architectural character of its outlines. In the 15th century 
chests, screens, stall fronts, doors and paneling followed the 
prevailing arrangements of design in the stone work, such as 
window tracery and the like. But in the furniture of the reigns 
of Henry the Seventh and Eighth and Queen Mary in England, 
an architectural character, not proper to woodwork for any 
constructive reasons, was given to cabinets, chests, etc. They 
were artificially provided with parts that imitated the lines, the 
brackets, and other details of classic entablatures, which have 




' A Louis XV. Drawing-Room, Correctly Furnished with Materials that have been actually Manufactured to secur 

complete Harmony of Effect." 



ing among the free Greeks must have been very different from 
that of nations living under more arbitrary forms of govern- 
ment. The freedom which gave birth to great events and 
political changes among the Greeks planted, as it were, in the 
very productions of these effects the germ of noble and ele- 
vated sentiments; as the sight of the boundless surface of the 
sea and the dashing of its proud waves upon the rocky shores 
expands our views and carries the soul away from and above 
inferior objects, so it was impossible to think ignobly in the 
presence of deeds so great and of men so distinguished. The 
Greeks employed their powers of intellect not merely in the 
oursuit of pleasure and wealth, but in the fostering of art, and 
the patronage and succor and encouragement of artists. 



not the same propriety when reduced to the dimensions of furni- 
ture. These subdivisions brought into use the art of "joinery." 
The parts necessary for the purpose of framing up wood, 
whether a table or a couch, a piece of paneling or a chair, offer 
opportunities for moldings and carvings. Some of these are 
proper to the thicker portions forming the frames, some to the 
thin, flat boards that fill up the spaces. To add a variety of 
moldings in making cabinets or coffers, such as sub-divide the 
roofs or peristyles of temples, is a departure from the carpen- 
ter's province and work, and impresses upon furniture another 
character by taking out of its natural and obvious shape. 

Extravagance of this kind always works its own cure, and a 
reaction set in in the form of rich inlays of agate, lapis lazuli, 
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ivory, tortoise shell, mother-of-pearl, and, above all, in colored 
woods. 

The earlier Italian inlaid work was in geometric patterns, 
but about the year 1500 we find figure designs introduced. This 
was done at first in two or three woods only, usually in pine 
and cypress. The large grain was employed to express lines of 
drapery and other movements by putting whole portions of a 
dress or figure with the grain in one direction or another, as 
required. This sort of work is called "tarsia" or "intarsia- 




Marquetry Panel. 



Designed after Old Florentine Intarsia 
by aldham h eaton. 



tura," and is, in fact, a mosaic in wood. The subjects most 
proper for tarsia work are perspective representations of build- 
ings full of windows and angular lines, to which force and relief 
are given by means of lights and shades. Very' fine examples 
may be seen in the interior fittings of the sacristies and choirs 
of many Italian_churches. 

About this period marquetry became a leading feature of 
furniture decoration, and the heads and testers of bedsteads, 
chests and cabinets were thus ornamented. The new mar- 
quetry was a muchmore artistic and picturesque composition than 
mere inlaying. In England, in the reign of William and Mary, 
a large quantity of furniture was imported from Holland with 
Dutch marquetry; and houses were filled with bandy-legged 
chairs, upright clock fronts, secretaires or bureaux, and heavy 
cabinets. The older designs on work of this kind represent 



tulips and other flowers, foliage or birds, all in gay colors, with*, 
sometimes salient points in ivory or mother-of-pearl. 

With the introduction of marquetry into such general use we 
recognize not only an improved method of decoration, but a 
changed ideal of construction. Chairs, tables, chests and cabi- 
nets were conceived as such. They were no longer sub-divided 
by architectural moldings and other useless work added to the 
sides and fronts. The gradual decay also of good sculptors in 
wood, who were so essential in the earlier work of a hundred 
years before, helped the progress of another kind of ornamenta- 
tion which required undoubtedly excellent workmanship, but 
could be executed on plain surfaces. 

The famous Boule marquetry was also introduced in France 
at nearly the same time, about 1680, by Andre Charles Boule. 
This peculiar kind of veneered work is composed chiefly of tor- 
toise shell and thin brass. At first the inlay was made at great 
cost, owing to the waste of valuable material in cutting, and 
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the shell was left of its natural color. Afterward the manu- 
facture was more economical. Two or three thicknesses of the 
material were glued together and sawn through at one opera- 
tion. An equal number of matrices or hollow pieces exactly 
corresponding were thus obtained, and, by counterchanging, 
two or more designs were given by the same sawing. 



